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SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE—Nine Decades of Service 
JOHN T. WAHLQUIST, President 


San Jose State College, oldest and largest of California’s State col- 
leges, has the distinction of having been the first institution for higher 
education established by the State. It was created as the California State 
Normal School in 1862 by an act of the Legislature which provided for 
a board of trustees and authorized them to take over Minn’s Evening 
Normal School, which had been established in San Francisco in 1857. 

The California State Normal School was created to meet the need for 
trained teachers in the public schools. Its establishment had been recom- 
mended by Superintendent of Public Instruction Andrew J. Moulder 
in his annual reports of 1859 and 1860. The statute of May 2, 1862, 
authorized the board of trustees “to establish and maintain, in the City 
of San Francisco, or at such other place as the Legislature may hereafter 
direct, a Normal School for the free instruction in the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching of such citizens of this State as may desire to engage as 
teachers in the public schools thereof. . . .” 

Expecting a large enrollment, the trustees set a limit of 60 students 
“with at least one student from each county” but only “five young 
ladies and one gentleman” appeared when the school opened its doors 
July 21, 1862, in a room in the high school building on Powell street. 
The faculty consisted of Professor Ahira Holmes, who had been em- 
ployed as principal at a salary of $250 a month. in creating the Normal 
School, the Legislature had appropriated $3,000 to meet its expenses 
during the first nine-months’ term. 

Later in the first term, other students enrolled and the faculty was 
increased to five instructors. Subjects taught included arithmetic, gram- 
mar, descriptive and physical geography with map drawing, history of 
the United States, penmanship, drawing, reading, spelling, oral exercises 
from charts, elocution, blackboard writing and drawing, vocal music, 
calisthenics and gymnastics, and elementary instruction. 

In May, 1863, the first class, composed of four young women, was 
graduated from the school. 

In the 91 years that have followed since the California State Normal 
School was founded, the institution has had 17 presidents, or principals, 
as they were called before the turn of the century. Their names and 
terms of service are as follows: Ahira Holmes, 1862-65; George W. 
Minns, 1865-66; Henry P. Carlton, 1866-67, 1868; George Tait, 1867-68; 
William T. Lucky, 1868-73; Charles H. Allen, 1873-1889; C. W. Childs, 
1889-1896; A. H. Randall, 1896-1899; James McNaughton, 1899-1900; 
Morris Elmer Dailey, 1900-1919; Lewis B. Wilson, 1919-20; William 
Webb Kemp, 1920-1923; Alexander R. Heron, 1923; Edwin R. Snyder, 
1923-25; H. F. Minssen, 1925-27; Thomas W. McQuarrie, 1927-52; and 
John T. Wahlquist, the present head of the college. 
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CHANGE OF LOCATION 

During the nine years the California State Normal School was located 
in San Francisco, it occupied parts of several school buildings. In 1870 
the decision was made to move the school out of San Francisco. Several 
cities competed for the honor of having the state’s only teacher-training 
institution. San Jose, which offered to the state a site of 26 acres known 
as Washington Square, was the successful competitor. In 1871 the school 
moved to San Jose, where it was obliged to occupy temporary quarters 
in the public schools until the new normal school building was com- 
pleted. 

The first permanent home of the school in San Jose, an ornate, three- 
story, wooden building, was erected at a cost of $285,000. It was not 
completed until 1876 and only four years later it burned to the ground 
in one of the most spectacular fires in San Jose’s history. The school 
was again moved into temporary quarters while the second building, 
this time constructed of brick, was erected. This structure was so badly 
damaged in the earthquake of 1906 that it had to be torn down. In its 
place was built the present main building with the lofty tower that has 
become the symbol of the college. 

The school was known as the California State Normal School until 
1887, when its name was changed to San jose State Normal School. In 
1921 it became San Jose State Teachers College and in 1935 the present 
name of San Jose State College was adopted by legislative enactment. 


ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATES 


Soon after the school was moved to San Jose its enrollment grew to 
more than 500 students, of whom only a few were men. Before 1900 the 
faculty members numbered consistently between 25 and 30. When the 
enrollment exceeded 1,000 in 1916, the faculty had increased to 50 mem- 
bers. There was a temporary drop in enrollment in 1919-20 to 414, for 
there was no “GI Bill of Rights” after the first World War and few 
veterans returned to college. 

Students numbered more than 2,000 in 1928-29 and the faculty had 
grown to include more than 100 instructors. A total enrollment of 3,000 
was reached in 1934-35 and of 4,000 in 1939-40. Then came the second 
World War, which depleted the student body of men eligible for armed 
service and in 1944-45 the enrollment dropped to 2,310. There were 
more than 200 faculty members at this time but many of them were on 
leave for military service. 

After the war, the enrollment almost doubled between 1944-45 and 
1945-46, and this increase in the number of students was reflected in a 
corresponding increase in the faculty. The peak in postwar enrollment 
occurred in the fall of 1949 when 8,400 students were registered, in- 
cluding those attending the San Jose Junior College. Current enroll- 


1San Jose Junior College, from its eins in 1921 to June 30, 1953, was operated by San 
Jose State College for the San Joge City School District. 
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ment in the State College is in excess of 7,000, which is more than 1,000 
above the maximum capacity proposed in the “Strayer report.” ? 

The present faculty is composed of approximately 400 full-time and 
part-time instructors, a large number of whom hold the doctorate. The 
total number of degrees held by members of the college faculty is ap- 
proximately 800, including bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. 
Nearly 30 different degrees are represented, ranging from Associate in 
Arts to the doctorate from the University of Paris. 

The number of individual students enrolled on the campus during 
the 1952-53 college year was 13,190. Of these, 12,341 were enrolled in 
some aspect of the state college program and 849 were enrolled in the 
junior college, which is no longer operated by the state college. Regu- 
lar, full-time, state college students numbered 7,079; “limited” state col- 
lege students (enrolled in late afternoon and evening classes) numbered 
1,675; thus a grand total of 8,615 state college campus students were 
enrolled during the regular school year 1952-53. Students to the number 
of 1,980 were enrolled in extension courses conducted in a score or more 
centers, including Parks Air Force Base and Fort Ord. Another 3,194 
attended the summer session, 1,186 of whom were also in attendance 
during the regular school year. 

Of the 7,113 regular students enrolled for the fall quarter of 1953, 
3,725 were men and 3,388 were women. 


DeEGREES GRANTED 


In 1921 the college was authorized to grant the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Since that time it has received authorization to grant the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science in Engineering and Bachelor of Education. 
In 1949 all the state colleges obtained the right to grant the degree of 
Master of Arts in the field of education. San Jose State College granted 
the M.A. degree for the first time in June, 1950. 

In the five years from September, 1949, through June, 1953, the col- 
lege has conferred the degree of Master of Arts upon 95 graduates, the 
degree of Bachelor of Education upon 90, of Bachelor of Science upon 
140, and of Bachelor of Arts upon 6,199. During the same period 2,300 
applicants have been recommended for credentials for public school 
service granted by the State Board of Education. 

The college now prepares candidates for 22 different credentials for 
public school service: the kindergarten-primary credential; the general 
elementary credential; the junior high school credential; the general 
secondary credential; the librarianship credential; the special secondary 
credential in art, in business education, in homemaking, in industrial arts, 
in music, in physical education, in speech arts, in correction of speech 


2 Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education, submitted to the Liaison 
Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the State Department of Education. 
9 A aes | Committee on the Conduct of the Study (George D. Strayer, Chairman), 
> > Pp. ° 
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defects, in teaching the mentally retarded, and in teaching lip reading 
to the hard-of-hearing child; the elementary school administration cre- 
dential; the elementary school supervision credential; the secondary 
school administration credential; the secondary school supervision cre- 
dential; the school psychologist credential; the school psychometrist 
credential; and the special subject supervision credential. 

Among the names of graduates of the college who have become 
known nationally, that of Edwin Markham, Class of 1872, is usually 
placed at the head of the list. Author of “The Man with the Hoe” and 
many other poems, he is memorialized on the campus in several plaques 
and a bust in the entrance to the Library. Other distinguished graduates 
of the college include Henry Suzzalo, ’95, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington; Mrs. Herbert Hoover, ’93, wife of the thirty- 
first President of the United States; Albert E. Carter, 03, former Con- 
gressman from Oakland; Margaret Shallenberger McNaught, ’80, first 
state commissioner for elementary schools; William H. Langdon, ’92, 
former judge of the California Appellate Court; Sam H. Cohn, ’92, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction from 1919 to 1943; Robert 
Josselyn Leonard, ’04, professor of education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Mariana Bertola, ’89, physician and child welfare 
leader; J. Burton Vasche, ’31, Associate Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and Chief of the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education; and Jay D. Conner, 
’16, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief of the 
Division of Instruction, California State Department of Education. 


Tue Campus Topay AND TOMORROW 


San Jose State College of today is characterized by the enlargement 
of its campus, the expansion of its facilities, and the enrichment of its 
educational offerings. Its enrollment trend is definitely upward. While 
most of its students are from Santa Clara County and the nearby coun- 
ties of San Mateo, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey and the south- 
ern part of Alameda County, some students currently come from each 
of 55 of California’s 58 counties. Thirty-five states and five territories 
of the United States and 16 foreign countries are represented in the 
student body. Students from outside the principal service area are at- 
tracted largely by courses of study that are not available in other Cali- 
fornia state colleges. 

To provide adequate classrooms, laboratories, and other facilities for 
a maximum errollment of 6,000 students, the State launched a few years 
ago a $12,000,000 building and expansion program. This involved the ac- 
quisition of four blocks east of the original Washington Square campus. 
It also included the acquisition by the State of the four acres on one 
corner of the old campus that had been occupied since 1897 by San Jose 
High School. 
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More than $1,000,000 has been or will be spent by the State to pur- 
chase property included in the four-block addition to the campus. 
Already most of this property has been acquired and the old houses 
have been sold at auction and moved away or torn down. Two new 
buildings have been completed on the new area: the $1,000,000 Music 
Building and the $1,000,000 Engineering Building. The first project to 
be completed under the building program was a $550,000 addition to 
the Women’s Gymnasium, which was erected in 1950. A $150,000 addi- 
tion to the heating plant has also been finished. Under construction on 
the old campus at the present time is a $1,262,000 Speech and Drama 
Building, which will be completed in the fall of 1954. 

Appropriations totalling about $3,500,000 have already been made by 
the Legislature for additions to the Library, the Natural Science Build- 
ing and the Men’s Gymnasium, and these projects are now in the plan- 
ning stage. The 1954 Legislature will be requested to appropriate funds 
for the remainder of the new “modular” Library, the construction of a 
new classroom building, and of an Administration Building. The two 
new buildings are to be erected on the former site of San Jose High 
School. 

Other new buildings included in the master plan for the campus are an 
addition to the new Engineering Building, two dormitories, a Student 
Union, and buildings to house the Industrial Arts Department, the 
Health Department, and the Military Science Department and Police 
School. 

Another new building, not built with State funds, is the War Memo- 
rial Chapel, completed early in 1952. It cost $42,000 and was paid for by 
contributions from alumni, faculty, students, and friends of the college. 
It honors the memory of students who left the campus to serve in 
World War II and especially the 200 who gave their lives for their 
country. 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 

While performing its original function as a teacher training institu- 
tion, San Jose State College has broadened its curriculum to include 
many other fields. It still trains about 10 per cent of the annual “crop” 
of new teachers graduated from the 36 institutions in California which 
have teacher training as one of their objectives. About 25 per cent of the 
students enrolled at San Jose State are preparing to be teachers. 

From an institution limited to teacher training, San Jose State College 
has evolved into a school with 23 departments grouped into 11 divisions, 
preparing students for many vocations as well as for advanced studies 
or the professions. The departments of the college are the following: 
Art; Business; Chemistry; Education; Engineering and Aeronautics; 
English; Health and Hygiene; Home Economics; Industrial Arts; Jour- 
nalism; Librarianship; Mathematics; Men’s Physical Education and Rec- 
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reation,; Modern Languages; Music; Natural Science; Nursing Educa- 
tion; Occupational Therapy; Police; Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Statistics; Social Science; Speech and Drama; and Women’s Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

A unique and rapidly growing department is the Police School, which 
was the only one of its kind in the United States when it was established 
in 1930. It trains young men for positions on municipal and county 
police forces, as officers in penal institutions, and for such agencies as 
the FBI. 

Other departments that are growing very rapidly in response to the 
need for trained men and women in their respective fields are the Engi- 
neering Department and the Occupational Therapy Department. The 
completion of the buildings for music and engineering has given a new 
impetus to students enrolled in those departments as well as to the de- 
partment faculties. A similar rise in interest is expected in the fields of 
speech and drama with the completion of the new Speech and Drama 
Building later this year. 

The Journalism Department, previously crowded for space, is now 
housed in the former Music Building and thus has adequate facilities for 
its operations, which include the publication of a daily newspaper by a 
student staff under the supervision of the departmental staff. 

Many other departments of the college, notably the Natural Science 
Department, have led the way in establishing new courses to meet the 
needs of the community and state for trained personnel. Courses for 
sanitarians, conservationists, and psychiatric technicians are among those 
instituted at the college in recent years. As announced in a recent report 
issued by the State Department of Education, San Jose State College is 
now offering 50 programs leading to the bachelor’s degree, 20 programs 
leading to the master’s degree, and 11 preprofessional programs, and is 
authorized to prepare candidates for 22 teaching and administrative cre- 
dentials. 

In addition to its academic departments, the college has had two Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps units on campus since 1948—an Air Force 
unit and an Army unit. The latter was only recently changed from an 
Army Military Police unit to one giving broader training for commis- 
sions in the United States Army. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Many special services are provided by the college for the benefit of 
faculty and students. The most extensive of these is performed by the 
Library, now housing 140,000 volumes and subscribing to more than 
1,000 periodicals. It is a departmentalized library, with special reading 
rooms for general reference, for the fine arts, the sciences, and educa- 
tion. Five floors of book stacks are open to readers. 
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A later development on the campus is the Audio-Visual Service Cen- 
ter, which is steadily increasing its services to all departments of the 
college. This Center now has a motion-picture library of 600 titles and 
a film-strip library of 1,500 titles, provides projection service for college 
classes, is equipped to make tape recordings of programs or class exer- 
cises, and has a well-equipped laboratory for teaching the use of audio- 
visual aids. The Center services and maintains its own equipment and 
offers consultative service to members of the faculty. 


PLACEMENT OFFICE 

The college maintains a Placement Office to assist graduates and 
undergraduates in finding employment. Teacher placement has long 
been one of the major functions of this office and thousands of students 
trained for the teaching profession have been placed in the public 
schools of California and other states. More recently, industrial and 
business placement has been added as one of the responsibilities of the 
Placement Office. Seniors and graduates have been assisted in finding 
employment in business establishments and industry, and undergradu- 
ates have been aided in finding part-time employment that makes it pos- 
sible for them to remain in college. The down-town location of the 
campus, three blocks from the principal business street of San Jose, en- 
ables many students to work while attending college. 

The Extension Service is another channel through which the college 
co-operates with the community in providing classes for employed per- 
sons who wish to obtain training in special fields, such as real estate and 
insurance, but who cannot attend regular daytime classes. Classes are 
scheduled in late afternoon or in the evening on the campus, some 
classes are held in industrial plants, and others are offered in other com- 
munities within the service area of the college. Nearly 1,000 “limited” 
students—those taking six units of class work or less—were enrolled in 
the fall quarter of 1953. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Half a century ago San Jose State College held its first Summer Ses- 
sion and, with the exception of a few years early in the century, a 
Summer Session has been held annually. It is now a regular feature of 
the college year and attracts more than 3,000 students, most of whom 
are teachers working for advanced degrees or for special or more ad- 
vanced credentials. The Summer Session is now divided into two 
periods, one of six weeks and another of four weeks, and those enrolled 
for the entire ten weeks can earn a full quarter’s credit, thus shortening 
their period of training if they wish to do so. Every Summer Session 
has special features, such as workshops in various fields of teacher train- 
ing, journalism workshops, several dramatic productions, natural science 
field trips, art exhibits, and concerts. 
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HovusiInG 

So long as there are no dormitories on the campus, housing for stu- 
dents will be a major problem of the college administration. Every 
effort is made, through a Housing Office, to provide students with lists 
of recommended housing in the vicinity of the college and to supervise 
this housing through co-operation with householders. Closer co-opera- 
tion between the college and householders is now being sought through 
meetings and the drafting of housing rules and regulations, but accept- 
able standards of housing cannot be established until the two dormi- 
tories provided for in the master plan of the campus become realities. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Financed by the Associated Student Body fees, the college Health 
Service takes care of all of the minor illnesses of the students and main- 
tains the McFadden Health Cottage where students may be hospital- 
ized for a short time if necessary. 

Every student is given a physical examination on entrance, before 
acceptance for teacher training, before the teaching credential is granted 
and at any other time at which this seems advisable. A physician is avail- 
able every school day of the college year. 


PERSONNEL OFFICES 


To assist each student in meeting his scholastic and personal problems 
as he progresses through his college career, the college maintains a well- 
staffed Personnel Office, a complete personnel file for every student, and 
qualified counselors to advise students individually and as members of 
organized groups. 

The Personnel Office staff includes the Dean of Students, Dean of 
Men, Dean of Women, Housing Supervisor, Testing Officer and six 
counselors. Much of the counseling deals with the student’s choice of a 
vocation. Scholarships and loan funds are also administered through the 
Personnel Office and many students are assisted in remaining in college 
by scholarships or loans made at times of financial emergency. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT AND ACTIVITIES 


The students themselves have a well-organized student government, 
which co-operates with the college administration in all matters affect- 
ing student activities. The major organization is the Associated Student 
Body, membership in which is now compulsory for every student 
enrolled. Participation in activities of the Associated Student Body is 
encouraged both by student organizations and by the college. One of 
the outstanding activities of the ASB is Freshman Camp, held at Asilo- 
mar before the beginning of each college year and open to all freshmen 
who are fortunate enough to register before the limit is reached. Last 
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year’s camp was attended by 400 freshmen, who had the opportunity 
of meeting administrative and student leaders, learned college songs and 
yells, and caught the friendly spirit that pervades the San Jose State 
College campus. 

Subsidiary organizations of the Associated Student Body are the 
Student Court, which interprets the ASB constitution and supervises 
student elections; the Board of Control, supervising the business opera- 
tions of the ASB, which handles nearly $100,000 annually; and the 
Student Activities Board, which co-ordinates all student activities on 
campus. 

Women students cre also organized separately as the Associated 
Women Students, and the men have their counterpart in the Associated 
Men Students. Each organization sponsors important activities on the 
campus. 

Social, recreational, and community activities for students are spon- 
sored by a number of organizations, including ten national sororities, 
fourteen national fraternities, men’s and women’s honor societies, service 
organizations, national and local honor societies in a wide field of sub- 
jects, and such special interest groups as the International Relations 
Club, Spartan Spinners (folk dancers), Ski Club, and denominational or 
interdenominational religious groups. 

College student publications include the Spartan Daily, published five 
days a week by the journalism students; La Torre, the college annual; 
Lyke, the feature and humor magazine; and The Reed, published annu- 
ally by Pegasus, a literary society. 

Participation by the school in intercollegiate athletics dates back to 
1900, but for the succeeding 18 years the institution was inactive in this 
field. Since resuming its sports program in 1920, the college has become 
nationally known for its teams (“Spartans”*), particularly in football, 
basketball, and boxing. It has also turned out individual performers in 
these and other sports who have won top honors in their specialties. 
Two team titles and 15 individual national titles have been won by the 
Spartans, who now participate in 14 major or minor sports. In 1952-53, 
seven individual titles and one Olympic gold medal were taken by 
Spartan athletes. 


Tue CoLLeGE ADMINISTRATION 
Administration of the college is centered in the President, chief exec- 
utive officer of the college, who is advised by the President’s Council, 
composed of the Executive Dean, the Dean of Instruction, the Dean of 
Students, the Dean of Educational Services, and the Business Manager. 
At San Jose State College the administration works in close co-oper- 
ation with the newly-organized Faculty Council. The first council of 


8 Name chosen in a student election, January, 1925. 
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18 members was elected in May, 1952, by the faculty at large, and since 
that time a second election has been held. Meetings of the Faculty 
Council are held frequently, to act upon suggestions of faculty mem- 
bers, to co-operate with the administration in developing and carrying 
out policies for the betterment of the college, and to further the inter- 
ests of the faculty as an important part of the college. 

Many members of the administrative staff and faculty of the college 
are serving on joint committees, more than 50 of which are now func- 
tioning on the campus. On each committee are representatives of the 
Faculty Council and on many of them are students appointed by the 
president of the Associated Student Body. 

Social activities of the faculty are handled through a social affairs 
committee. The Women’s Faculty Club and the Men’s Faculty Club 
operate clubhouses for the convenience of their members. Another or- 
ganization active in this field is the Faculty Wives Club, which spon- 
sors a number of affairs that bring the faculty members and their 
wives together. 

Helping to advise the President on broad matters of college policy 
are members of the College Advisory Board, each of whom is a leading 
citizen of San Jose. The board is presently composed of Lawrence A. 
Appleton, head of a women’s apparel shop; L. D. Bohnett, an attorney- 
at-law; Paul L. Davies, president of Food Machinery & Chemical Com- 
pany; Mrs. E. L. DeArman, a former president of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Floyd Farr, vice president and general 
manager of Radio Station KEEN; Joseph R. Garner, vice president of 
the First National Bank; Allen T. Gilliland, president of the Sunlite 
Bakeries; Herschel C. Graham, manager of F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany; Fred J. Oehler, vice president and manager of the American Trust 
Company; Floyd A. Parton, president of the First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association; Warren B. Reilly, manager of Robinson’s Furniture 
Company; and E. B. Scott, business representative of Machinists’ Union 


No. 504. 


SPARTAN ALUMNI 


The college administration has established close relations with the 
San Jose State College Alumni Association, which had its beginnings 
in 1885. For many years, alumni activities were limited to annual class 
reunions. In 1951, the activities were expanded to such an extent that 
offices were set up on the college campus and a full-time alumni secre- 
tary was employed. Chapters of the alumni association are now estab- 
lished in several California cities and the annual June home-coming 
attracts several hundred graduates. One of the features of Home-Com- 
ing Day is the meeting of the “Golden Grads” composed of those who 
have been out of college 50 years or more. 
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San Jose State College was accredited by the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools in 1941, by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities in 1942, and by the Western College Association in 
1949. 


A Look To THE FUTURE 


With a record of nearly a century of service to the state, San Jose 
State College looks forward to a still greater future. When its building 
program is completed, its facilities will be more nearly adequate to meet 
its needs as a liberal arts college with a strong vocational emphasis. 

In the years ahead, the college will continue its primary function as 
a teacher-training institution. It takes pride in the fact that hundreds of 
its graduates are actively engaged in the teaching profession, many of 
them in important administrative posts. Through the years it has made 
a substantial contribution to public education in the state of California. 

With the growth and development of Santa Clara County as an in- 
dustrial center, the college has expanded its curriculum to meet the need 
for trained men and women in business and industry. Its courses in avia- 
tion, business, engineering, nursing, and other fields have prepared its 
graduates to take positions of responsibility in business and industry in 
the immediate vicinity of the college. 

The college will continue, as it has in the past, to serve the people of 
California by providing undergraduate courses preparing students for 
graduate study in the universities leading to careers in the professions. 

Because of its location in the heart of San Jose, the relations between 
the college and the community are close and friendly. Hundreds of its 
students are able to attend the college because of the opportunities for 
part-time employment in the business district. It is estimated that the 
college population—students, faculty, and other employees—spends at 
least $10,000,000 a year in San Jose, making the college one of the city’s 
major sources of wealth as well as an outstanding educational institution. 


CONSERVATION WEEK, 1954 


“What I Can Do in Conservation” is the theme of California’s twen- 
tieth annual Conservation Week, March 7-14, 1954. 

The California Legislature has officially designated March 7 as Con- 
servation, Bird, and Arbor Day in honor of Luther Burbank, the famous 
California horticulturist, who was born on that day in 1849. March 7 
is required to be observed by public schools and other educational in- 
stitutions not as a holiday, but “. . . . by including in the school work 
of the day, suitable exercises having for their object instruction as to 
the economic value of birds and trees, and the promotion of a spirit of 
protection toward them, and as to the economic value of natural re- 
sources, and the desirability of their conservation.” } 

Conservation, Bird, and Arbor Day is the first day of Conservation 
Week, which is annually sponsored by the California Conservation 
Council and many federal, state, and local agencies that have an interest 
in promoting conservation education and encouraging co-operation in 
conservation efforts throughout the state. 

The Department of Education, in co-operation with the Department 
of Natural Resources and the Department of Fish and Game, is com- 
mitted to a policy of encouraging conservation education on a year- 
round basis. The following activities are suggestive of those which 
are deemed appropriate for the development of a year-round program 
of conservation education: 

1. Co-operation with public agencies and civic organizations. 

2. Planning field trips with definite objectives for teachers as well 
as for classes and parents, and conducting them with the help of 
persons experienced in the use and management of natural re- 
sources. 

3. Encouragement, by teachers, of desirable attitudes toward conser- 
vation and of activities promoting awareness of its importance, 
through selection of appropriate reading materials and experiments; 
arranging for exhibits in classrooms, library, and hallways, and in 
downtown windows; writing special reports, news items, dramatic 
skits; assigning appropriate subjects in public speaking classes, in 
discussions and demonstrations; making posters, drawings, and 
paintings; correlating music with conservation themes; preparing 
radio programs. 

Schools desiring to emphasize the importance of the practical appli- 

cation of conservation principles may find the following activities ef- 


fective: 
1. Observing of Arbor Day on or near March 7 


1 Education Code Section 8156. 
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2. Studying and reporting on methods of making school grounds, 
playgrounds, roadsides, and parks more attractive 

3. Arranging “open house” at school; inviting visitors to classes that 
are studying conservation; planning special programs for other 
class groups; scheduling public assemblies; co-operating with par- 
ent-teacher association 

4. Arranging for students to make brief presentations on conserva- 
tion topics before service clubs and other organizations 


During the five years of operation of the joint departmental con- 
servation education program, many things have been accomplished in 
the field of conservation instruction. Institutes, workshops, and confer- 
ences have been conducted for the purpose of educating teachers and 
the public at large. Bulletins have been produced to aid teachers in pre- 
senting a balanced program of conservation education in the schools. 
Classes in outdoor science and conservation education have been con- 
ducted by school districts to provide practical experiences for pupils 
in these elds. 

At the present time there are under preparation in the Department 
of Education such conservation materials as a reference book for 
teachers on California’s natural resources, and conservation readers for 
grades 4 and 7; and in the Department of Natural Resources, a text on 
forestry and logging designed for high school use. 

The three co-operating state departments recognize that the increas- 
ing population and industrial growth of California demand a wiser and 
more careful use of our natural resources, and that conservation educa- 
tion must therefore continue to be a dynamic program. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


New Books 


The following books have been added to the official state list of high 
school textbooks since publication of the January, 1954, issue of Cali- 


fornia Schools. 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
Business English and Correspondence 
Larsen, Business English Essentials (1953) _.....................Gregg 


Business Machines 
Meehan & Stuart, How to Use Rotary Calculators, 
a | Re eeenenee _Gregg 


ENGLISH 
Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric 
a F / & Keener, Pathways to Good English 
1952 


Spelling and Word Study 
Hagar & Hutchinson, Words: Spelling, Pronunciation, 
Definition, and Application, fourth edition (1954) ._..Gregg 


Laidlaw 


FRENCH 
Bullock, Grammaire Frangaise: Méthode Orale 
(1949) ..Appleton 
MATHEMATICS 
Algebra 
Hawkes, Luby & Touton, New First Course in 
Algebra (1945) Ginn 
Smith, Totten & Douglass, Row-Peterson Algebra 
Book One (1954) Row 
SCIENCE 
General Science 
Dowling & Others, Investigating Why (1953) ___--____- Winston 
Geogrephy—Physical 
Namowitz, Earth Science: The World We Live In 
(1953) Van Nostrand 
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New 


$1.44 


1.12 


1.60 


1.44 


2.13 


1.92 
2.18 


2.02 


3.17 


Prices 
Exchange 


$1.40 


1.09 


1.52 


1.40 


1.88 


1.87 
2.04 


1.97 


3.09 
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Prices 
SOCIAL STUDIES New Exchange 


History—United States 


Bragdon & McCutchen, History of a Free People 
(1954) Macmillan $3.20 $3.12 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Automotive Mechanics 
Heitner, Automotive Mechanics: Principles and 


Practices (1953) Van Nostrand 3.68 3.59 
Electricity 
Timbie & Kusko, Elements of Electricity, 

fourth edition (1953) Wiley 4.40 mai 


Revisep EpitT1ons 

The following revised editions have been placed on the official state - 
list of high school textbooks since publication of the January, 1954, issue 
of California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 


FRENCH Prices 
New Exchange 


de Sauze, Nouveau Cours Pratique de Frangais 


pour Commengants (1953) Winston 
Phonetic Edition sai $2.30 $2.24 
[Regular Edition] 2.30 2.24 
de Sauze & Dureau, Un Peu de Tout: Second ; 
French Reader (1953) Winston 2.56 2.50 
SCIENCE 
Chemistry 
Dull, Brooks & Metcalfe, Modern Chemistry (1954)... Holt = 3.10 3.02 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Civies and Citizenship 
Adams & Walker, Democratic Citizenship in 


tems Pee Oe... Scribner’s 1.76 1.65 
Arnold & Banks, Building Our Life Together (1953)... Row = 2.88 2.70 
History—United States 
Hamm, From Colony to World Power (1953)... -Heath 3.04 2.85 
Moore & Others, Building a Free Nation (1953) ....... -Scribner’s 2.72 2.55 
Riegel & Haugh, United States of America (1953)... Scribner’s 3.04 2.85 
History—World 
Moore & Others, Building Our World (1953) ............. Scribner’s 2.17 2.04 


Roehm & Others, The Record of Mankind (1954)... Heath 3.17 2.97 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LAW 
APPLICABLE TO SCHOOLS 


LUCILE CONREY, Assistant Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an 
opinion digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking 
any action based thereon.) 


OPINION OF CALIFORNIA DISTRICT COURT OF APPEAL 


Tort Liability of District Not Providing Transportation for 
Pupil Injured While Returning Home From School 


A complaint which alleges failure of a school district to provide trans- 
portation for a pupil and failure to enroll the pupil in a particular school 
in the district in which he lived does not state a cause of action against 
the district for damages for wrongful death of a pupil who was struck 
by an automobile while crossing a street on his way home from school. 


A school district may, but is not required to, furnish transportation 
to pupils under Education Code Section 16251. Even though the school 
district furnishes transportation to school, it need not furnish transpor- 
tation from school and is not negligent if it fails to furnish such return 
transportation. There was no legal breach of duty by the district in 
failing to enroll a pupil in a particular school in the district. 


Furthermore, the acts of the school district were not the proximate 
cause of the accident. “Of course, respondents could reasonably foresee 
that if a pupil is transferred to a different school he will take a different 
route and cross different streets, and be subjected to varying degrees of 
traffic hazards, but they cannot reasonably foresee that on any given 
street on any particular occasion, either a motorist or the pupil will fail 
to exercise ordinary care, or that at any particular location an unavoid- 
able accident may occur. . . . While the alleged failure to provide trans- 
portation or enroll the decedent in another school may have been a con- 
dition in the order of causation by which the fatality was brought about, 
it was manifestly the intervening negligence of the driver of the vehicle, 
which could not have been anticipated by the officials of the school dis- 
tricts, which was the sole proximate cause of the accident.” (Girard v. 
Monrovia City School District, 121 A.C.A. 879.) 
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OPINION OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Right of School District to Make Payments to Trust Fund to 
Provide Health and Medical Benefits for Noncertificated 
Employees and to Deduct Such Payments From Cash Wages 


The Attorney General summarized his response to questions (1) 
whether, in addition to cash wages to noncertificated employees who 
are members of a union a school district may make payments to a trust 
fund set up to provide health and medical benefits for noncertificated 
employees who are union members and (2) whether the district may 
deduct amounts from cash wages of such employees and transfer the 
amount deducted to such a trust fund. The summary is as follows: 


“The relationship between a school district and its employees arises as the 
result of express contract; the governing board of the district, in general, has 
but limited powers but it has authority to fix the duties and compensation of 
its employees and by statute has broad authority to grant or withhold compen- 
sation during leaves of absence for illness, accident or quarantine. Having such 
broad powers with respect to these matters, the school board may determine, 
in lieu of granting paid sick leave, to increase its employees’ cash compensation 
by the amount private employers are required to pay into health and welfare 
funds under collective bargaining agreements. Such increased compensation 
will be wages, not something in addition to wages. 

“Under sections 53200 to 53207, inclusive, of the Government Code, a school 
district may, upon authorization of its employees, make payroll deductions and 
pay a portion of the wages to trustees of a collective bargaining agreement 
health and welfare fund having in force a plan of group life or group disability 
insurance, or both. But the District may not make such payroll deductions in 
payment of any part of the cost of such collective bargaining welfare fund 
benefits in addition to such insurance, as for a hospitalization or medical service 
plan. However, the school district may institute its own health and welfare plan 
for the benefit of its employees, consisting of life insurance, disability insurance, 
medical service and hospital service, or any of such insurances or services. In 
addition to wages, the district may pay one-half of the premiums on such in- 
surance or the costs of such services, or both. Any part of such premiums or 
costs may be paid out of employees’ wages by payroll deductions.” (AGO 
52-255; 22 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 198.) 


NOTES ON DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Continuation Education Study 


Members of the staff of the Bureau of Adult Education took part in 
a meeting at Los Angeles on November 13, 1953, of the California Com- 
mittee on Continuation Education at which plans were adopted for a 
state-wide study of continuation education. The committee includes 
professional educators and representatives of school and business organ- 
izations, civic groups, social welfare agencies, law enforcement and pro- 
bation offices, ministerial associations, and organized labor. 

Immediate steps to be taken in the study will be to conduct a survey 
of continuation school organization and to collect opinions of continu- 
ation school students regarding the reasons for their enrollment and 
what they expect to gain from the classes which they attend. Ensuing 
procedures will grow out of field conferences of Bureau and research 
staff members with workers in continuation schools and youth-serving 


agencies. 


Annual Conference on Adult Education 


Members of the Department of Education staff participated in the 
program of the meeting of the California Association of Adult Educa- 
tion Administrators held in Bakersfield, November 4-7, 1953. The 
theme of the conference—“Adult Education Looks to the Future”—was 
covered in section meetings and panel discussions as well as general ses- 
sions, attended by superintendents of schools, school trustees, adult edu- 
cation administrators, representatives of civic organizations, and members 
of the Legislature. The principal addresses were given by Jay D. Con- 
ner, Chief of the Division of Instruction, State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Arthur F. Corey, Executive Director, California Teachers 
Association. Staff members of the Bureau of Adult Education led dis- 
cussion and supplied factual background for section meetings on “Prob- 
lems of New Administrators,” “The Adult Educator Co-operates with 
the Community,” “Improving Adult Education Through the In-Service 
Training Program,” and “Adult Education Serves the Community.” 


Occupational Training for the Cerebral Palsied 


Staff members of the Bureau of Business Education and the Bureau 
of Special Education met last fall with educators from Santa Clara 
County to consider the value of business education for cerebral palsied 


pupils in that county. 
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The discussion emphasized that typewriting may be an important 
means of communication for some of these handicapped children, and 
that the development of typewriting skill has motivational as well as 
personal and vocational values for many pupils attending schools or 
classes for the cerebral palsied. Plans were made to obtain typewriters 
for all classrooms in which the cerebral palsied receive instruction. Spe- 
cial attention was given to the advantage of electric typewriters for use 
by individuals whose lack of co-ordination makes the use of a manual 
typewriter too difficult. 

Problems involved in training cerebral palsied students for employ- 
ment in business were also discussed. It was concluded that self-em- 
ployment seems to offer the best solution for many handicapped young 
people, but that groups of selected individuals can probably profit by 
instruction and practice in office skills as an occupational goal. 


Committee on Retail Training 

Sixteen leading merchants representing key communities in California 
have been selected to serve on a state-wide committee to assist the 
Bureau of Business Education in identifying the training needs of re- 
tailers in this state. The first meeting of the committee will be held in 
early February to consider such subjects as the co-operation of mer- 
chants and schools in assisting youth to prepare for careers in retailing, 
the type of training necessary for such careers, and the improvement 
of our system of retail distribution through better training of workers 
in this field. 

California has consistently led the nation in enrollments in classes for 
retailers in the public schools. Local advisory committees have been very 
effective in encouraging this enrollment. This is the first time, however, 
that the Bureau has appointed a state-wide committee to assist in further 
development of training for retailers. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at its regular quarterly meeting held at Los Angeles, January 4-5, 1954. 


Advisory Board Members for State Colleges 


In accordance with Education Code Section 20361, the Board ap- 
proved the appointment by Director of Education Roy E. Simpson of 
two persons to serve as members of state college advisory boards for the 
term ending September 30, 1957: Walter B. Havekorst, Long Beach 
State College Advisory Board; and Reginald H. Biggs, vice president and 
general manager of the Emporium, San Francisco State College Advi- 
sory Board. 


Adoption of Textbooks and Teacher's Manuals 


Supplementary Textbooks in History and Geography. On recom- 
mendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board adopted 
three books on life in Mexico, written by James Mitchell Clarke under 
the direction of the State Curriculum Commission, as supplementary 
textbooks in history and geography for use in grade 6, for distribution 
on the basis of one copy for each three pupils, for a period of not less 
than six years nor more than eight years beginning July 1, 1954: 


The Adventures of Nicolas 
Luis of Guadalajara 
The People of Mexico—A History for Children 


Textbooks and Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic. On recommenda- 
tion of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board re-adopted the fol- 
lowing basic textbooks and teacher’s manual in arithmetic for a one- 
year period beginning July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 1957. 


Arirumetic WE Use, by Leo J. Breuckner, Foster E. Grossnickle, and Elda L. 
— published by The John C. Winston Company 
e3 


Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 


Teacher’s Guide for AnirHMetic WE Use 


Matuematics We Usg, by Leo J. Breuckner and Foster E. Grossnickle, published 
by The John C. Winston Company 
Book 1 
Book 2 
Answer books for each of the above textbooks 
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Call for Bids for Textbooks in History and Geography 


On recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board 
authorized the issuance of a call for bids on basic and supplementary 
textbooks in history and geography covering subjects as indicated and 
for grades and adoption periods as indicated in the following list: 


For adoption periods of not less than six years nor 
more than eight years beginning July 1, 1957 
Grape 4 
Basic Textbook 
A unified treatment of the history and geography of California 
Supplementary Textbooks 
1. A major phase or combination of major phases of the history or geography 
of California 
2. The Orient and islands of the Pacific, including China, Japan, Hawaii 


For adoption pee of not less than six years nor 
more than eight years beginning July 1, 1956 


GrabE 5 
Basic Textbooks ; 
1. History of the United States 
2. Geography of the United States 
3. Combined treatment of the history and geography of the United States 
Supplementary Textbooks  — : . 
1. A major phase or combination of major phases of the history or geography 
of the United States 
2. American heroes and holidays 


GrabE 6 
Basic Textbooks 
i. —— of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere (excluding the United 
tates 
2. Geography of the Western Hemisphere (excluding the United States) 
3. Combination of history and geography of the Western Hemisphere (ex- 
cluding the United States) 
Supplementary Textbooks 
1. A major phase or combination of major phases of the history and geog- 
raphy of the Western Hemisphere ; 
2. Transportation, with emphasis on aviation 
3. Communication, with emphasis on the history of records 


Grave 7 
Basic Textbooks 
1. History of the peoples of the Eastern Hemisphere 
2. Geography of the Western Hemisphere 
3. Combination of history and geography of the Eastern Hemisphere 
Supplementary Textbooks 
1. A major phase or combination of major phases of the history and geog- 
raphy of the Eastern Hemisphere 
2. Modern community life 
3. Conservation of natural resources 


Grave 8 
Basic Textbooks 
1. History of the United States 
2. Geography of the United States 
3. Combined treatment of the history and geography of the United States 
Supplementary Textbooks 
1. Development of democracy 
2. Life in a democracy 
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Approval of Proposals for Reorganization of School Districts 


The Board approved three recommendations for reorganization of 
school districts made by county committees on school district organiza- 
tion pursuant to Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the Education Code: 


1. In Los Angeles County, annexation of Spadra Elementary School 
District to Pomona City Elementary School District. Such annexa- 
tion, if effected, will result in the establishment of a unified school 
district, since the boundaries of the elementary and high school dis- 
tricts will then be coterminous. 

2. In Monterey County, annexation of Gonzales Union High School 
District and King City Union High School District to Hartnell 
Junior College District 

3. In Nevada County, annexation of Pleasant Valley Elementary 
School District to Ready Springs Union Elementary School Dis- 
trict 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


By authority of the Education Code Sections indicated, the Board re- 
voked the credentials, life diplomas, and other documents for public 
service heretofore issued to the following persons, effective on the dates 


indicated: By authority of 
Revocation Education Code 
Name effective Section 
Brittain, Harold Granville...._________ January 4, 1954.00. + $a7s2 
Desjardins, Dennis Josep... -..-... January 4, 1954... «12106 and 12752 
Filliponi, Mervin Leonard... October 16, 1953_...._.. 12754 
Hauswirth, Armin O January 4, 1954... ecmaicee 12756 
Jacobeen, Charles L$ _________. January 4, 1954.00. 12756 
Kovaleski, Caspar January 4, 1954.0. 12756 
Matheu, Maureen Margaret... November 9, 1953... 12754 
Menzie, James Gifford... __________...--.... January 4, 1954... 12752 
Pfister, Robert Lowell September 30, 1953... 12754 
Ray, Frances (alias Helen Richmond) January 4, 1954 12755 
Rushong, Howard D January 4, 1954. 12756 


Addition to Rules and Regulations 


Appearance of Employees under Government Code Section 1028.1. 
The Board added Subchapter 8, consisting of Sections 1480 to 1483, 
inclusive, to Chapter 1 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, ‘ 
as a procedural regulation relating to rules governing appearances of 
employees before the Board under Government Code Section 1028.1, 
effective January 11, 1954. 


Norte: Revised penes of Title 5, California Administrative Code, giving the text 
of sections added by this action of the State Board of Education will be made avail- 


able by the Department of Education as reprints from California Administrative 
Register 54, No. 2, dated January 23, 1954. 
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Approval of Organizations for School District Memberships 


In accordance with Education Code Section 4861, the Board approved 
the following as organizations for which memberships for schools may 
be paid from school district funds for the school years 1953-54, 1954-55, 
and 1955-56, subject, however, to the duty of each organization to 
notify the Department of Education immediately whenever during this 
period there is a change in the constitution, charter, bylaws, or purposes 
of the organization and subject further to withdrawal of approval by 
> State Board of Education at its discretion subsequent to such a 
change. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
President: Lawrence G. Derthick, Superintendent of Schools, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee 
Executive Secretary: Worth McClure 
Headquarters address: 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Preeer Ferd J. Kiesel, Assistant Superintendent, Mt. Diablo Unified Schools 
istrict 
a = Raymond L. Smith, Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Alameda 


unty 
Headquarters address: Room 112, Court House, Oakland 7, California 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A calendar of educational meetings and other events in the school 
year that are of state-wide or regional nature is maintained in the 
office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The principal list for 
this year was published in the September issue of California Schools, and 
corrections or additions have appeared from time to time. Two dates 
that were interchanged by error in the items printed on page 563 of the 
issue for December, 1953, are corrected here. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Date—1954 Organization and Event Place 
March 19-20 California Educational Research Association, University of 
Annual Meeting California, Davis 


March 19-20 National Citizens Committee for the Public San Francisco 
Schools, Fifth Annual Conference and 


Dinner 
March 24-27 Association of California County Superin- Asilomar 
(correction) tendents of Schools, Spring Conference 
May 8 Northern California Guidance Association, Vallejo 


(correction) Spring Conference 


November 5-6 Sixth Annual State Conference on Educa- San Jose 
tional Research (tentative) 


FOREIGN TEACHING POSITIONS 


Teaching positions in elementary and secondary school grades are 
available in Army-operated schools in Japan, Okinawa, France, Ger- 
many, and Austria for the 1954-55 school year. 
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Required qualifications include a bachelor’s degree, 18 semester hours 
of credit in education courses, possession of a valid teachers certificate 
and at least two years of recent public school teaching experience at the 
grade levels or in the subject fields for which application is made. The 
minimum age is 25 years; the maximum age for women, 45; for men, 55. 
Unmarried teachers will be employed inosfar as possible because of the 
scarcity of family-type housing in all overseas areas. 

The salary offered is $350 monthly. Transportation to and from the 
overseas location is furnished by the government. In most countries, 
rent-free living quarters are available. 

Administrators from these overseas schools will interview experienced 
teachers on March 18, 19, and 20, 1954, between the hours of 8:30 and 
5:30 daily, at Room 207, Administration Building, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Teachers interested in overseas positions may submit their names and 
addresses to the Bureau of School and College Placement, 207 Adminis- 
tration Building, University of California, Berkeley 4, in order to obtain 
the necessary application forms and appointment for interview. 


MEETING OF NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION 
FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The fifth annual meeting of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools will be held in San Francisco on March 19 and 20, 1954. 

This nonprofit organization, founded in 1949 and supported by funds 
of incorporated foundations, has set up the following as its “Basic Prin- 
ciples”: 

The problem of its children’s schools lies at the heart of a free so- 
ciety. None of man’s public institutions has a deeper effect upon 
his conduct as a citizen, whether of the community, of the nation, 
or of the world. 

The goal of our public schools should be to make the best in educa- 
tion available to every American child on completely equal terms. 

Public school education should be constantly reappraised and kept 
responsive, both to our educational traditions and to the changing 
times. 

With these basic beliefs in mind, the National Commission for the 
Public Schools has set for itself two immediate goals: (1) To help 
Americans realize how important our public schools are to our 
expanding democracy and (2) To arouse in each community the 
intelligence and will to improve our public schools. 


The Commission has followed the policy of holding its annual meet- 
ings in different cities so that interested persons in every region of the 
country will have the opportunity of attending at least one meeting. 
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The program at San Francisco will be a two-day affair, including a 
dinner session on Friday evening, March 19, and several citizens’ assem- 
blies and discussion panels at which problems will be pooled and solu- 
tions reported or proposed. Regional Director Kenneth H. Dobelbower 
maintains an office at 1014 Eighth Street, Sacramento 14, to which in- 
quiries may be addressed regarding the activities of the Commission. 


DIRECTORY OF TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCIES, 1954 


As a service to the public schools of California, the Western Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association has compiled the following direc- 
tory of institutions or organizations maintaining teacher placement 
offices. The institutions are listed in alphabetical order, with addresses 
and telephone numbers and the names of persons to whom communica- 
tions should be addressed regarding vacancies. If individual staff mem- 
bers are to be consulted about vacancies in any special categories, these 
categories are indicated in parentheses. Agencies listed are not necessarily 
current members of the association. 


Officers of the Western Institutional Teacher Placement Association 
for 1953-54 are the following: President, Mrs. Virginia C. Sutton, Em- 
ployment Interviewer at University of California, Los Angeles; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Will M. Kidwell, Placement Officer, San Diego State 


College. 
TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCIES 
Institution or Organization Personnel of Placement Office 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE. Robert F. Menke, Director of Placement 


Tempe, Arizona 
Telephone: WO odland 7-3311, 


Extension 24 
CairorniA CoLLece or Arts AND Crarts.. (Special Credentials only) 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 18, Paul B. Flick, Director, Teacher Training 
California Carol Rawlings, Secretary, Extension 13 
Telephone: OL ympic 3-8118, 
Extension 12 


CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC ————« > E. Jones, Placement Officer 
San Luis Obispo, California atherine Pyle, Placement Secretary 
Telephone: 2151 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION........_._Frank W. Parr, Assistant to Executive 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Secretary 
California 
Telephone: PR ospect 6-4110 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Carl A. Bowman, Director, Placement 
SOUTHERN SECTION Service (Administration and Supervision) 
612 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, | Miss Lelia C. Hughes (Secondary and 
California College) 
Telephone: MA dison 9-3681 Miss H. Olin Thornton, Placement 


Counselor (Special Fields) 


Miss Sara E. Garrett, Placement Counselor 
(Elementary) 
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TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCIES—Continued 
Institution or Organization Personnel of Placement Office 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE _.Earl K. Hillbrand, Professor of Education 
766 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles Mary Ellen Dickison, Placement Secretary 
Telephone: OL ympic 2903 


Cnuco Srare Coa ___ Douglas C. Sundby, Placement Secretary 
Chico, California 
Telephone: FI reside 2-5671 
CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL... Russell L. Trimmer, Director of Placement 
—— Hall 125, Claremont, Mrs. Winogene Klotz, Placement Secretary 
alifornia 


Telephone: LY coming 5-1211, 
Extension 213 


COLLEGE OF THE Hoty NaMEs ~........ Sister Mary of St. Michael, Director of 
2036 Webster St., Oakland 12, Teacher Placement 
California 
Telephone: TE mplebar 2-0914 
COLLEGE OF THE PAcIFIC W.R. Gore, Director of Teacher 
Stockton, California Placement 
Telephone: 4-2580 Connie Burlingame, Secretary 
Fresno State CoLLece - J. W. Canfield, Placement Officer (Second- 
Fresno 4, California ary, Administration, or Supervision) 
Telephone: 4-4721, Extension 86 Mrs. ts Phyllis C. Langford, Placement Secre- 
tary (Elementary and Secondary) 
Humpotpt State COouvece ...............Mrs. Mary Lou Humphrey, Teacher 
Arcata, California Placement Secretary 
Telephone: 435, Extension 6 
IMMACULATE HEarT COLLEGE. Sister Elizabeth Ann, Director of Teacher 
2021 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Placement 
California 
Telephone: HO llywood 9-1447 
La VERNE COLLEGE J. C. Brandt, Associate Dean and Registrar 


La Verne, California 
Telephone: LV 4-4241 
Lone Beacu State CouLiece - Jane Thompson, Placement Secretary 
6201 E. Anaheim Road, Long Beach, 
California 
Telephone: 3-43471 
Los ANGELEs STATE COLLEGE......________Mrs. Carita Connor, Teacher Placement 
855 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Co-ordinator 
California 
Telephone: NO rmandie 3-3201, 
Extension 320 
Mitts COLLEGE Phyllis A. Warren, Director of Placement 
Oakland 13, California 
Telephone: TR inidad 2-2700 


OcciDENTAL COLLEGE Roy G. Petrie, Director of Teacher 
1600 Campus Road, Los Angeles 41, Placement 
California 
Telephone: AL bany 1151 
OrecoN STATE COLLEGE May Workinger, Director of Teacher 
Corvallis, Oregon Placement 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE... John E. Samara, Placement Secretary 
American River at J St., Sacramento 19, 
California 


Telephone: HU nter 6-6531, 
Extension 247 
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TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCIES—Continued 


Institution or Organization Personnel of Placement Office 
San Deco State Coitece ....__.__.... Will M. Kidwell, Placement Officer (Ad- 
San Diego 15, California ministration, Supervision, and College) 
Telephone: JU niper 2-4411 Mrs. Doris E. Rogers, Placement Secretary 
(Elementary and Secondary) 
SAN Francisco COLLEGE FOR WoMEN........ _Mother Fox, Director of Placement 
Lone Mountain, San Francisco 18, 
California 
Telephone: SK yline 2-3033 
San Francisco STATE oer oa W. Smith, Director of Placement 
1600 Holloway Ave.,San Francisco 27, Rose Marie Gruby, Placement Secretary 
California 
San Jose State CoLLecE nei Doris K. Robinson, Director of Teacher 
San Jose 14, California Placement 


Telephone: CY press 4-6414, 
Extension 234 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY Eugene W. Dils, Director of Placement 
Stanford, California Service (Administration, Supervision, 
Telephone: DA venport 3-9411, and Guidance) 

Extension 288 or 431 Mrs. Jean L. Burke, Assistant, Teacher 
Placement (Elementary, Secondary, 
College) 


University oF CALIFoRNIA, BERKELEY... Lloyd D. Bernard, Manager, Bureau of 
Room 207, Administration Building, School and College Placement (Adminis- 


Berkeley 4, California tration, Supervision, and College) 
Telephone: AS hberry 3-6000, Alice Greer, Teacher Placement Executive 
Extension 283 (Secondary) 


Mrs. Gladys Pedersen, Employment Inter- 
viewer (Elementary) 


University oF CauirorniA, Los ANGeLEs _.Aubrey L. Berry, Assistant Manager, 


Education Building Room 123, Bureau of School and College Placement 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, (Administration, Supervision, and 
California College) 

Telephone: BR adshaw 2-6161 or Mrs. Ruth G. Boynton (Secondary) 

AR izona 3-0971, Mrs. Virginia C. Sutton, Employment 
Extensions 209, 347, or 657 ue” (Elementary and Special 
ie 


UNIvErsITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA. E. L. Chalberg, Placement Executive 
Cotece, Santa Barbara, California 
Telephone: 7136, Extension 10 


UntversiTy OF REDLANDS _.__Floyd C. Wilcox, Director 

Redlands, California Mrs. Verda Hall, Secretary, Teacher 

Telephone: Redlands 3-2121, Placement 

Extension 65 Mrs. Dorothy Brenan, Secretary, Teacher 
Placement 

UNrversiTy oF SAN FRANCISCO... _.Henry C. Hall, Director of Teacher 

2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17, Placement Service 

California 


Telephone: SK yline 2-1000, 
Extension 61 


UnIversITy OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA... Edith M. Weir, Director, Bureau of 
3518 University Ave., Los Angeles 7, Teacher Placement 
California Mrs. Martha F. Inman, Placement Assistant 
Telephone: RI chmond 2311 (Elementary), Extension 391 
Taree Oe John H. Bright, Director of Teacher 
Whittier, California Placement 


Telephone: OX ford 4-2095 
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DIRECTORY 


OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Term Expires 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION p motion 15 
bras L. Blair, President, P Pasad 1956 
Byron H. Atkinson, Gl I 1957 
Mrs. E. T. Hale, San Diego 1954 
Gilbert H. Jertberg, Fresno 1955 
Joseph Loeb, Los Angel 1955 
Thomas J. Mellon, San F i —_. + «1954 
Max Osslo, San Diego. 1957 
Mrs. Vivian N. Parks, Rich d a 1954 
Wilber D. Simons, Reddi 1956 
Mrs. Margaret H. Strong, Stanford 1956 


Roy E. Simpson, Secretary and Executive Officer 


(Unless otherwise indicated, all staff members may be reached at the State 
STAFF Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Margaret Rauch, Administrative Assistant 
oe, Administrative Adviser 
Donald W. Parks, Field Representative 
Mrs. Jane Hood, Assistant to the Superintendent, 807 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
George E. Hogan, a 4 Superintendent; Chief, Division of Departmental Administration 
Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services, 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 
Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Instruction 
J. Burton Vasche, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 
Frank M. Wright, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Publie School Administration 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Bureau of, Marion B. ‘Sloss, Chief 
ADULT EDUCATION, Bureau of, George C. Mann, Chief 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, a J. McMahon, Chief 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Francis W. Noel, Chief 
BLIND, = Daag hoy ato SERVICES FOR THE, Bernece McCrary, Supervising Field Worker, 
‘an Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 
BUSINESS EDUCATION: Bureau of, R. C. Van Wagenen, Acting Chief 
CHILD CARE CENTERS, "John R. Weber, Supervisor 
CHILD WELFARE AND “ATTENDANCE, E. R. Deering, Consultant 
CONTINUATION EDUCATION, Leo Jones, Consultant | 
CREDENTIALS, Herschel S. Morga n, Cr T i 
DEAF AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED, EDUCATION OF THE, Charles W. Watson, Consultant 
EDUCATION RESEARCH, Bureau of, Henry W. Magnuson, Chi of 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, Bureau ‘of, Helen Heffernan, Chief 
FIRE TRAINING, Thomas S. Ward, Special Supervisor 
GUIDANCE, Bureau of, Donald E. Kitch, Chief 
HARD OF HEARING, EDUCATION OF THE, Mrs. Vivian S. Lynndelle, Consultant 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREAT TION, Bureau of, Verne S. Landreth, Chief 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATI _7 Bureau of, Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, ‘Chief 
INDIAN EDUCATION, E. R. Deering 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION, Robert L. Woodward, Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Samuel L. Fick, Chief 
LIBRARIES, Division of, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State Librarian, Library and Courts Building, 


Sacramento 

MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED, Eli M. Bower, Consultant 

PARENT EDUCATION, Milton Babitz, Consultant 

PEACE OFFICERS TRAINING, John P. Peper, Special Supervisor 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Genevie Dexter, Consultant 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF, Jane Stoddard, Consultant; Mrs. Beatrice 
Gore, Consultant, 809-E State Building, 217 W. First St., Los Angeles 12 

READJUSTMENT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Herbert E. Summers, Chief 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, ‘Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, Public School Administration 

SCHOOL APPORTIONMENTS AND REPORTS, Bureau of, Ralph R. Boyden, Chief 

SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, Bureau of, Drayton B. PNutiall, Chief 

SCHOOL HEALTH Lone Vegi Patricia Hill, Consultant 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, James M. Hemphill, Supervisor 

SCHOOL PLANNING, Chas. Bursch, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Public School Administration 

SCHOOL RECREATION, Carson Conrad, Consultant 

SECONDARY EDUCATION, Bureau x, Frank B. re ae Chief 

SPECIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, F. W. Doyle, Chief 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND D SERVICES, Division of, Samuel W. Patterson, Assistant Division Chief 

SPEECH a Sk ie . Agnes M. Frye, Conrad Wedberg, Consultants 

STATE COLLEGES, J. A. Burkman, Assistant Division Chief, tate Colleges and Teacher Education 

STATE TEXTBOOK DISTRIBUTION, W. S. Dyas, Supervisor 

SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION SERVICES, Louis B. Means, Chief 

SURPLUS poste STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR, William Farrell, Chief Surplus Property Officer 

TEACHER EDUCATION, James C. Stone, Specialist 

TEXTBOOKS A aND. PUBLICATIONS, Bureau of, Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Wesley P. Smith, State Director 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Bureau of, Andrew Marrin, Chief 
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